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information as might be required for the performance of its work. The
meetings of the Council were mainly directed to a review of the state
of trade and to consideration of reports from committees. These com-
mittees, like the sub-committees of the Committee of Imperial Defence,
were not necessarily composed entirely of members of the Council.
Indeed, the Council was directed to prepare a list of persons with
industrial, commercial, financial and working-class experience, and of
persons who had made a special study of social, economic and other
scientific problems, who were able to assist by serving on committees
or in other ways. The Council had two standing committees, the Com-
mittee on Economic Information and the Committee on Scientific
Research, and a varying number of ad hoc committees.

It may be noted that when the problem of unemployment became
acute, Mr MacDonald did not rely on the Economic Advisory Council,
but set up a cpanel' of civil servants, under the supervision of the
Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office. The panel was
to examine every expedient likely to reduce unemployment and to
report to the Cabinet through the Lord Privy Seal. The secretariat of
the Economic Advisory Council was placed at the panel's disposal
This panel disappeared when the National Government was formed in
1931.1 The Economic Advisory Council remained in existence, but it
played no part in solving the problems created by the economic crisis.
It did not in fact meet after 1931, but its two standing committees, the
one for economic information and the other for scientific research,
continued to meet until 1939.*

The Council's failure was believed at the time to be due to the widely
differing views held by its members, who were in any case not all pro-
fessional economists. Sir John Anderson considers that there were
two other factors.3 In the first place, it was not effectively integrated
with the departments affected: * It bears the appearance of an auxiliary
engine not geared to the main shaft.' In the second place, ministerial
responsibility was too diffuse. The Prime Minister had a host of other
functions and there was no minister in charge. Sir John added that he

1  Sir John Anderson, op. cit. pp. 11-12.

2  Chester and Willson, The Organisation of British Central Government, 2$Z4-2c>5G,
pp. 322-3.                           3 Sir John Anderson, op, cit. pp. 16-17.
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